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THE SO-CALLED PROSPECTIVE OR ANTICIPATORY 
SUBJUNCTIVE IN GOTHIC 

"Notgedrungene Beitrage," I should like to call this con- 
tribution, if I dared on Lessing's account. At the last Michi- 
gan School Masters' Club Professor Hale, under the wider 
head of "Unification in Grammatical Nomenclature," pre- 
sented a paper on the subjunctive, in which he contended 
that the general categories of that mood, called for by the 
facts of chiefly Greek and Latin, and, less imperatively, by 
other Idg. languages, are applicable to German grammar 
also. I was asked to discuss this paper, from the view point 
of the German grammarian. Hale's paper is essentially the 
same as that printed in the Proceedings of the Modern Lang. 
Ass., vol. xxvi. The discussions called forth in Ann Arbor 
at the School Master's Club are printed, with a final reply 
by Hale, in the School Review for November. In my part 
of the discussion I picked out two uses of the subjunctive. 

First: The Subjunctive of Anticipation, so called by 
Hale. I endeavored to show, and, it seems to me, to any one 
at all willing to be led by the logic of the facts, even after 
Hale's strictures in the School Review of November, I did 
show, that the subjunctive which for us now may sometimes 
seem to have anticipatory force, had for our ancestors a dif- 
ferent meaning, if it had any meaning at all. 

In the second place I called attention to the metamorphosis 
of the subjunctive in indirect discourse in German, from pre- 
sumably an optative subjunctive to one with potential, and 
finally to one without much if any meaning at all. 

Though I see no difference in the bearing of the two points 
I made, Hale calls the part of the discussion dealing with the 
anticipatory subjunctive the more important, and proceeds to 
invalidate my argument by making it appear as if I had 
distorted or misinterpreted the facts. I should not deem it 
of any great importance to answer, if it had not been decided 
in the Michigan School Masters' Club to ask the Philological 
Association and the Modern Language Association to appoint 
a joint committee for the purpose of establishing some sort of 
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uniform nomenclature. They are not likely to look into the 
matter with any care, Professor Hale, a member of the com- 
mittee, having declared that the results of my method of pro- 
cedure, upon my exhibition of the facts, seem weighty, but that 
he does not, in Gothic at least, the only language whose evi- 
dence he has time to control, find the facts to be exactly re- 
ported. 

I beg leave to report the facts more accurately, at least 
with some greater detail. They will serve two purposes at 
the same time. In the first place, I think, they will incontro- 
vertibly show, what I started out to show in my former paper, 
now published with a part of the symposium in the School 
Review, namely that the subjunctive in clauses with a particle 
equivalent to until, before, is in Gothic not the rule, and 
where it is found it is often probably not an anticipatory sub- 
junctive. Incidentally a comparison of the Gothic sentences 
with the corresponding Greek shows Wulfila's independence 
as a translator. 

1. Faurlpizei is used in the sense of "before" with refer- 
ence to either a time future or present relatively to the time 
of the speaker, or to a time relatively past to this time. Only 
in the former case could we possibly speak of a subjunctive of 
anticipation. But with faurlpizei we find the subjunctive in 
all cases, also in clauses which, as Hale would say, could under 
no theory have a subjunctive. I called attention to the fact 
that after comparatives in the main clause, a subjunctive in 
subordinate clauses is quite common in the older Germanic 
dialects, and suggested that, faurpizei having in itself com- 
parative force, its subjunctive might be of the same origin as 
the subjunctive after comparatives generally. Schulze's 
Gotisches Glossar, which was probably one of Hale's sources 
of information also, cites nine instances in all, and I did not 
look long for any others. But these nine are instructive. Of 
them four passages have a subjunctive which I, for one, could 
not call intieipatory. Not to be misunderstood again, I will 
designate the passages: John 17:4; Gal. 2:12; John 8:58; 
Luke 2:26. In four other cases the subjunctive might have 
the function claimed by Hale, Matth. 6 :8 ; John 13 :19 ; John 
14:29: Mark 14:72; and possibly in a fifth case: Luke 2:21. 
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2. unte, in the sense of while, as long as, until, is found 
according to Schulze, with whose numbers Hale agrees, 22 
times; in twenty instances in clauses with verbs relatively 
present or future, in two instances in clauses whose verbs 
are relatively past to the time of the main verb. These two, 
John 9 :18, and Mark 14 :54, may be left out of the considera- 
tion as irrelevant. I wish Hale might have specified the four 
cases which he wishes to be subtracted as under no theory 
admitting of an anticipatory subjunctive. If Wulfila were not 
in so many other instances independent of his Greek, as we 
shall see presently, I might be tempted to reject, along with 
the two passages cited, also John 9 A ; and I Tim. 4 :13. For in 
these four cases the Greek has an indicative. Could that be 
the reason why Hale selects four for rejection? I can well 
conceive how John 9:4, e. g., "We must work, while it is day," 
might have a subjunctive. I am sure I have heard : ' ' Let us 
work while it shall be called to-day," which "shall" Hale 
claims to be the English scion of the old anticipatory sub- 
junctive. (In looking through Erdmann's "Deutsche Syn- 
tax" for some parallel form of German literature I find that 
he also explains the subjunctive after f aurjuzei as probably due 
to the comparative tinge of the particle). On the same ground 
I Tim. 4:13 must, or can be retained. We have then, in all, 
twenty, or, according to Hale, eighteen, instances in which 
Wulfila might have used an anticipatory subjunctive after 
unte. He does use it according to my count, just five times. 1 
But the proportions 5 :15 would by no means be fair in view 
of some other considerations, as we shall see presently. 

3. und }>atei, in the same sense as unte, is cited six times ; 
in every case the time is relatively present or future. In four 
instances we have the indicative, in two the subjunctive. In 
two instances the Greek has an indicative, and two of the 
Gothic instances Hale wants counted out as irrelevant. Pre- 
sumably they are the same, Matth. 5:25, and Mark 2:19. If 
I could only be sure that Wulfila 's feeling in the matter was 
the same as Hale's. Under the circumstances, I but reluctant- 
ly yield to Hale. But again the proportion 2:2 does not ex- 
actly record the facts. It records only the appearance, as we 
shall see. 

1 Hale says six times, which does not seem exactly to record the facts. 
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The foregoing statement briefly shows the statistics of the 
facts as they appear in Gothic. A comparison with the Greek 
original will show them more nearly as they really are. Pro- 
ceding to this comparison, I start out once more with 

1. Faurlpizei, which, it will be remembered always, no 
matter in what clause, is followed by the subjunctive. Faur- 
\izei, with the subjunctive, represents : 

a) in five cases a Greek irpb tov e. Ace. c. Inf. : Matth. 
6 :8 ; Luke 2 :21 ; John 13 :19 ; John 17 :5 ; Gal. 2 :12. 

b) in three cases Greek irptv c. Ace. c. Inf. : John 8 :58 ; 
John 14:29; Mark 14:72. 

c) in but one ease it represents a Greek irplv jjj c. Conj.; 
Luke 2 :26. 

That might look as if the feeling for the anticipatory sub- 
junctive had been pretty well alive in Wulfila, rather than 
the opposite, inasmuch as he seems to use it even in spite of 
the diverting influence of his original. But wait; this time / 
should like to resort to a little counting. For an anticipatory 
■subjunctive four cases can not count, as I said before. That 
leaves of the nine but five, and of these the last one cited 
above does not have full weight because of the subjunctive in 
Greek as its model. If the subjunctive could be put on a level 
with other subjunctives after comparatives, the four cases to 
be rejected under Hale's theory are of equal if not greater 
weight than the others, because under no theory which Hale 
proposes could they be called for. Besides, the theory of an 
anticipatory subjunctive in Gothic will be rather badly shaken 
by the other evidence also. Let us make 

2) a comparison of unte with the Greek models. Leaving 
out the two irrelevant cases, we have 

a) unte with the Indicative represents 

2 lo>s c. Ind. Praes. : John 9 :4 ; I Tim. 4 :13. 

Uric. Ind. Praes. : Luke 5 :34 ; but 
10 ims &ve. Conj. Aor.: Matth. 5:18; 5:26; 10:23; Mark 
6:10; 9:1; 12:26; Luke9:27; 15:4; 17:8; 20:43. 

1 cms otov c. Conj. Aor. : Luke 15:8. 

1 ?<ds ov c. Conj. : Aor. : John 13 :38. 

That means : unte stands with an indicative, where, accord- 
ing to my interpretation, Hale's theory would call for, or at 
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least admit a subjunctive, in three cases where also the Greek 
has an indicative, and where, accordingly, the writer may 
have looked at his passage from some angle from which a 
subjunctive seemed out of place. But in twelve other cases 
not only the inherent sense, but also the Greek original would 
have led Wulfila to use a subjunctive, if this mode had had 
prospective force for him. 

b) In five cases we find unte with the subjunctive ; but in 
all but one also the Greek has a subjunctive in these instances ; 
namely: I Cor. 4:5; Ephes. 4:13; I Cor. 11:26; Gal. 4:19; 
in Luke 19 .13 the Greek has an indicative. I do not want to 
ask as to the meaning of the subjunctive in these five in- 
stances. Inherently they do not seem to differ from the other 
fifteen. Even to remind that in the Germanic language, our 
so-called subjunctive is almost altogether made up of optative 
forms might suggest more than I should wish to suggest. But, 
at any rate, it would hardly do for Hale to claim these in- 
stances as proof, for the existence of an anticipatory subjunc- 
tive in Gothic, the oldest accessible Germanic monument. 
"Whatever literary tradition was behind Wulfila was Greek 
and Latin, and that this tradition was strong, though not 
strong enough to make him a slave, was admirably shown by 
Stolzenburg Zfd. Ph. 37, p. 145 ff., and 352 ff. If, with this 
tradition upon him, his Greek original could in but five cases 
induce him to use a subjunctive, but was counteracted in 
twelve cases by a stronger native tendency of the Gothic, it 
must be considered established that the particular force call- 
ing for a subjunctive in Greek was not felt in Gothic. 

3. und patei, with the meaning, until, while, is found six 
times, four times with the indicative: Matth. 5:18, 5:25; I 
Cor. 15:25; and Mark 2:19. Twice it is followed by a sub- 
junctive clause : Neh. 7 :3 ; and Rom. 11 :25. Two of the 
clauses with the indicative Hale wants to strike out as irre- 
levant: presumably Matth. 5:25, and Mark 2:19. Though I 
do not see any inherent reason for rejecting any one, in or- 
der to establish my contention I can well afford to do so. For 
in these two cases also the Greek has an indicative, whereas 
the Gothic indicative in the other two eases again represents 
Greek subjunctives. 
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Considering all these facts, we are safe in claiming that 
there was no anticipatory subjunctive in Gothic after par- 
ticles meaning "before, until, as long as." 

Whether the subjunctive, which is afterwards often found 
after some of the particles with this meaning in other Ger- 
manic languages, had anticipatory force, I am not prepared 
to assert with any great definiteness. It looks very much as 
if it had been of the same origin as that often found after 
comparatives in a main clause. Be that as it may. I made the 
claim, however, that in "modern German," for which I would 
better have said in the German of to-day, the subjunctive 
after his, bevor, usually has optative force. And that claim I 
uphold, in spite of Hale's quotation from Luther. Since 
Luther's day, usage has changed once more. Just that fact 
I wanted to impress. And the same process of change in 
meaning I illustrated in my discussion of the subjunctive in 
indirect discourse in German. Hale calls that of less 
importance, though I do not see the reason. He grants in his 
original paper that the meaning of form, changes in any 
language in the course of time. He even declares himself in 
substantial agreement with Professor Scott's theory of the 
original meaning and the greater antiquity of the subjunctive 
and optative, as over against the indicative; and he must 
therefore assume that the Idg. mother tongue, with the cate- 
gories which he assumes for it, was a good ways removed in 
time and development from the language of Professor Scott's 
"homunculus," if we might appropriate that name for the 
prototype of man. And yet he is rather insistent to identify 
modern English and German, as well as Romance usages with 
the speech habits of the ancients, without investigating, and 
without paying much heed to the investigation of the various 
special treatises at hand as to the possible development of a 
given construction within the individual history of any lan- 
guage. 

I trust that this time my method of procedure is no less 
sound, and that at the same time Professor Hale will find the 
facts exactly reported. In the few hours allotted me for pre- 
paring my first reply I had to rely for the facts upon the 
statements of Streitberg and other grammarians. Nor do I 
think that their statements really misrepresent the facts. 
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Finally, in reply to Professor Hale's "Finally" in the 
School Review of November : To me, as a German grammarian 
it matters little whether Brugmann's categories of the sub- 
junctive are adopted by comparative grammarians as the 
more nearly adequate, or whether they would rather choose 
Hale's. It is as easy to understand, e. g., that the negative 
participle ^ should in some special cases be drawn to an anti- 
cipatory subjunctive and help to delimit a so-calied delibera- 
tive subjunctive clause, as it is to understand how a delibera- 
tive subjunctive can develop from a subjunctive with volitive 
force. Either is possible ; and I suppose also Brugmann would 
admit Hale's explanation as possible. He simply claims, in 
the note quoted by Hale from his Greek grammar, that the 
comparative grammarian must, or should, or can posit a 
category which would well be called the deliberative sub- 
junctive. Its origin he leaves unsettled. 

As a German grammarian I do not have any need of all 
the categories of the comparative student. The facts with 
which I have to deal lead me to think that in German the 
subjunctive, in a very general way, can be divided into two 
categories, one containing, as its general characteristic, a 
volitional element; this I call the Optative Subjunctive. The 
other group of subjunctives seems to correspond to a more 
purely intellectual factor in speech, being expressive of some 
sort of doubt, or intellectual uncertainty. This I call the 
Potential Subjunctive. And when I look at Hale's categories 
of the optative and the Idg. subjunctive, some under the 
optative and some under the subjunctive seem naturally to 
fall under my optative and the rest under my potential. The 
same is true of Brugmann's divisions. For this reason I 
made bold to state that fundamentally these two eminent 
scholars seem to agree. If they prefer to differ, I am sure, a 
German grammarian can well afford to let them. 

University of Michigan. T. Diekhopf. 



